antibodies in which some CDR residues and possibly some FR residues are substituted by residues from 
analogous sites in rodent antibodies. 

Human antibodies can also be produced using various techniques known in the art, including phage 
display libraries {Hoogenboom and Winter, J. Mol. Biol. . 227:381 (1991); Marks et al., J.Mol. Biol. . 222:581 
(1991)]. The techniques of Cole et al. and Boerner et al. are also available for the preparation of human 
5 monoclonal antibodies (Cole et al. , Monoclonal Antibodies and Cancer Therapy. Alan R. Liss, p. 77 (1985) and 
Boerner et al., J. Immunol. . 147(D :86-95 (1991)]. Similarly, human antibodies can be made by introducing 
of human immunoglobulin loci into transgenic animals, e.g., mice in which the endogenous immunoglobulin 
genes have been partially or completely inactivated. Upon challenge, human antibody production is observed, 
which closely resembles that seen in humans in all respects, including gene rearrangement, assembly, and 
10 antibody repertoire. This approach is described, for example, in U.S. Patent Nos. 5,545,807; 5,545,806; 
5,569,825; 5,625,126; 5,633,425; 5,661,016, and in the following scientific publications: Marks et al., 
Bio/Technology 10. 779-783 (1992); Lonberg etal, Nature 368 856-859 (1994); Morrison, Nature 368 . 812-13 
(1994); Fishwild et al., Nature Biotechnology 14, 845-51 (1996); Neuberger, Nature Biotechnology 14. 826 
(1996); Lonberg and Huszar, Intern. Rev. Immunol. 13 65-93 (1995). 
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4. Bispecific Antibodies 
Bispecific antibodies are monoclonal, preferably human or humanized, antibodies that have binding 
specificities for at least two different antigens. In the present case, one of the binding specificities is for the 
PRO, the other one is for any other antigen, and preferably for a cell-surface protein or receptor or receptor 
20 subunit. 

Methods for making bispecific antibodies are known in the art. Traditionally, the recombinant 
production of bispecific antibodies is based on the co-expression of two inmiunoglobulmheavy-chain/Ught-chain 
pairs, where the two heavy chains have different specificities [Milstein and Cuello, Nature . 305:537-539 (1983)]. 
Because of the random assortment of immunoglobulin heavy and light chains, these hybridomas (quadromas) 
25 produce a potential mixture of ten different antibody molecules, of which only one has the correct bispecific 
structure. The purification of the correct molecule is usually accomplished by affinity chromatography steps. 
Similar procedures are disclosed in WO 93/08829, published 13 May 1993, and in Traunecker et al., EMBO 
L., 10:3655-3659 (1991). 

Antibody variable domains with the desired binding specificities (antibody-antigen combining sites) can 
30 be fused to immunoglobulin constant domain sequences. The fusion preferably is with an immunoglobulin 
heavy-chain constant domain, comprising at least part of the hinge, CH2, and CHS regions. It is preferred to 
have the first heavy-chain constant region (CHI) containing the site necessary for light-chain binding present 
in at least one of the fusions. DNAs encoding the immunoglobulin heavy-chain fusions and, if desired, the 
immunoglobulin light chain, are inserted into separate expression vectors, and are co-transfected into a suitable 
35 host organism. For further details of generating bispecific antibodies see, for example, Suresh et al. , Methods 
in Enzvmologv. 121:210 (1986). 

According to another approach described in WO 96/2701 1, the interface between a pair of antibody 
molecules can be engineered to maximize the percentage of heterodimers which are recovered from recombinant 
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cell culture. The preferred interface comprises at least a part of the CH3 region of an antibody constant domain. 
In this method, one or more small amino acid side chains from the interface of the first antibody molecule are 
replaced with larger side chains (e.g. tyrosine or tryptophan). Compensatory "cavities" of identical or similar 
size to the large side chain(s) are created on the interface of the second antibody molecule by replacing large 
amino acid side chains with smaller ones (e.g. alanine or threonine). This provides a mechanism for increasing 
5 the yield of the heterodimer over other unwanted end-products such as homodimers. 

Bispecific antibodies can be prepared as full length antibodies or antibody fragments (e.g. F(ab') 2 
bispecific antibodies). Techniques for generating bispecific antibodies from antibody fragments have been 
described in the literature. For example, bispecific antibodies can be prepared can be prepared using chemical 
linkage. Brennan et al. , Science 229:81 (1985) describe aprocedure wherein intact antibodies are proteolyticaUy 
10 cleaved to generate F(ab') 2 fragments. These fragments are reduced in die presence of the dithiol complexing 
agent sodium arsenite to stabilize vicinal ditbiols and prevent intermolecular disulfide formation. The Fab' 
fragments generated are then converted to thionitrobenzoate (TNB) derivatives. One of the Fab'-TNB 
derivatives is then reconverted to the Fab'-thiol by reduction with merraptoemylamine and is mixed with an 
equimolar amount of the other Fab'-TNB derivative to form the bispecific antibody. The bispecific antibodies 
15 produced can be used as agents for me selective immobilization of enzymes. 

Fab' fragments may be directly recovered from E. coli and chemically coupled to form bispecific 
antibodies. Shalaby et al., J. Exp. Med. 175:217-225 (1992) describe the production of a fully humanized 
bispecific antibody F(ab') 2 molecule. Each Fab' fragment was separately secreted from E. colt, and subjected 
to directed chemical coupling in vitro to form the bispecific antibody. The bispecific antibody thus formed was 
able to bind to cells overexpressing the ErbB2 receptor and normal human T cells, as well as trigger the lytic 
activity of human cytotoxic lymphocytes against human breast tumor targets. 

Various technique for making and isolating bispecific antibody fragments directly from recombinant cell 
culture have also been described. For example, bispecific antibodies have been produced using leucine zippers. 
Kostelny et al., J. Immunol. 148(5): 1547-1553 (1992). The leucine zipper peptides from the Fos and Jun 
proteins were linked to the Fab' portions of two different antibodies by gene fusion. The antibody homodimers 
were reduced at the hinge region to form monomers and then re-oxidized to form the antibody heterodimers. 
This method can also be utilized for the production of antibody homodimers. The "diabody" technology 
described by HoUinger et al, Proc. Natl. A cad. Sci. USA 90:6444-6448 (1993) has provided an alternative 
mechanism for making bispecific antibody fragments. The fragments comprise a heavy-chain variable domain 
(V „) connected to a light-chain variable domain (VJ by a linker which is too short to allow pairing between the 
two domains on the same chain. Accordingly, the V H and V L domains of one fragment are forced to pair with 
the complementary V L and V H domains of another fragment, thereby forming two antigen-binding sites. Another 
strategy for making bispecific antibody fragments by the use of single-chain Fv (sFv) dimers has also been 
reported. See, Gruber et al, J. Immunol. 152:5368 (1994). 

Antibodies with more than two valencies are contemplated. For example, trispecific antibodies can be prepared. 
Tutt et al, J. Immunol. 147:60 (1991). 

Exemplary bispecific antibodies may bind to two different epitopes on a given PRO polypeptide herein. 
Alternatively, an anti-PRO polypeptide arm may be combined with an arm which binds to a triggering molecule 
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on a leukocyte such as a T-cell receptor molecule (e.g. CD2, CD3, CD28, or B7), or Fc receptors for IgG 
(Fc Y R), such as FcyRI (CD64), FcyRII (CD32) andFcyRHI (CD16) so as to focus cellular defense mechanisms 
to the cell expressing the particular PRO polypeptide. Bispeciflc antibodies may also be used to localize 
cytotoxic agents to cells which express a particular PRO polypeptide. These antibodies possess a PRO-binding 
arm and an arm which binds a cytotoxic agent or a radionuclide chelator, such as EOTUBE, DPTA, DOTA, 
or TETA. Another bispecific antibody of interest binds the PRO polypeptide and further binds tissue factor 
(TF). 

5. Heterocom'ugate Antibodies 

Heteroconjugate antibodies are also within the scope of the present invention. Heteroconjugate 
antibodies are composed of two covalently joined antibodies. Such antibodies have, for example, been proposed 
to target immune system cells to unwanted cells [U.S. Patent No. 4,676,980], and for treatment of fflV infection 
[WO 91/00360; WO 92/200373; EP 03089]. It is contemplated that the antibodies may be prepared in vitro 
using known methods in synthetic protein chemistry, including those involving crosslinking agents. For 
example, immunotoxins may be constructed using a disulfide exchange reaction or by forming a thioether bond. 
Examples of suitable reagents for this purpose include iminothiolate and me%l^men^ptobutyrimidate and 
those disclosed, for example, in U.S. Patent No. 4,676,980. 

6. Effector Function En gineering 

It may be desirable to modify the antibody of the invention with respect to effector function, so as to 
enhance, e.g., the effectiveness of the antibody in treating cancer. For example, cysteine residue(s) may be 
introduced into the Fc region, thereby allowing interchain disulfide bond formation in this region. The 
homodimeric antibody thus generated may have improved internalization capability and/or increased 
complement-mediated cell killing and antibody-dependent cellular cytotoxicity (ADCC). See Caron etal.,L 
Exp Med ., 176: 1191-1195 (1992) and Shopes, J. Tmrnimnl 148 : 2918-2922 (1992). Homodimeric antibodies 
with enhanced anti-tumor activity may also be prepared using heterobifunctional cross-linkers as described in 
Wolff etal. Cancer Research, 53: 2560-2565 (1993). Alternatively, an antibody can be engineered that has dual 
Fc regions and may thereby have enhanced complement lysis and ADCC capabilities. See Stevenson et al, 
Anti-Cancer Drug Design. 3: 219-230 (1989). 

7. Immunoconiugates 

The invention also pertains to immunoconjugates comprising an antibody conjugated to a cytotoxic agent 
such as a chemotherapeutic agent, toxin {e.g. , an enzymatically active toxin of bacterial, fungal, plant, or animal 
origin, or fragments thereof), or a radioactive isotope {i.e., a radioconjugate). 

Chemotherapeutic agents useful in the generation of such immunoconjugates have been described above. 
Enzymatically active toxins and fragments thereof that can be used include diphtheria A chain, nonbinding active 
fragments of diphtheria toxin, exotoxin A chain (from Pseudomonas aeruginosa), ricin A chain, abrin A chain, 
modeccin A chain, alpha-sarcin, Aleurites fordii proteins, dianthin proteins, Phytolaca americana proteins 
(PAPI, PAPH, and PAP-S), momordica charantia inhibitor, curcin, crotin, sapaonaria officinalis inhibitor, 
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